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But glory, among the red men as among the white, is sometimes 
harder to maintain than it is to gain. In course of time another 
hostile band committed depredation upon the Weas, and again the 
Miami, who had succeeded so well before, led a party in pursuit. 
The trail they followed led across a little swampy place, and from 
the end of a log the fugitives had passed over the soft ground, each 
leaping in the tracks of the first one. When the leader of the Weas 
came to the end of the log he too leapt into the first foot-print made 
by their enemies, and he found himself out-witted by their cunning; 
for in this first track they had skilfully sunken an arrow with the 
barb pointing upward and concealed just beneath the surface. On 
this he came with all his weight and ran his foot through and 
through, so that his party had to carry him back home humiliated 
with failure. 



Earlv Days at DePauw 

ONE of the sprightliest "recoUectionists" in Indianapolis is the 
venerable John W. Ray, Hoosier octogenarian, who during 
his long life has been in the thick of things, and whose memory is 
good. Some sixty years ago Mr. Ray entered the walls of DePauw 
College, or, as it was then called, Asbury University, to equip him- 
self for the battle of life, and what he has to say about it will per- 
haps be of interest to DePauw folks, and some others as well. 

"In those days," says Mr. Ray, "the boy who had his way paid 
and his path made easy and pleasant was the exception. The large 
proportion of them were of the pioneer type — poor boys, many of 
them from the farm, who had to live at the minimum cost and work 
at a maximum pressure. Their clothes were generally home-spun, 
and fashioned by the loving hands of self-sacrificing mothers. Un- 
der-clothes were regarded as effeminate, and were rarely worn, and 
such superfluities of toilet as are now worn for the sake of adorn- 
ment were but little in evidence. 

"When I went there, in the early '40s three of us rented a room 
for two dollars per month that was sumptuously furnished with a 
stove and two or three chairs, an old bedstead and a straw tick, 
which latter we were privileged to replenish at the straw-pile when 
we wished. Here we cooked, ate,' studied and slept. Our board 
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bills averaged about one dollar per week, and the fare gave us abun- 
dant strength to fight our way through Greek, lyatin, mathematics 
and the applied sciences. 

When James Harlan from Parke County came there with his 
worldly effects done up in a beggarly bundle no one seemed willing 
to trust him for his board, so he went to the president and offered 
to do janitor work in the college for the use of a vacant room in the 
building. The room was granted him and he managed to live there 
and board himself, and in the end was one of those who have hon- 
ored old Asbury. When he graduated he had not even a coat to 
don, and in lieu thereof wore a calico dressing gown supplemented 
by a pair of old slippers on his feet. About that time the Iowa 
University was established, and soon after a committee from that 
State came to Asbury in search of a good man for their president. 
Harlan was recommended to them; he was sent for, and within 
thirty days after his graduation in the dressing-gown he was in- 
stalled as the new president of the new college. He became a 
prominent citizen of his adopted State. In the winter of '45-'46 
the Iowa legislature established a Department of Public Instruction, 
and Harlan, although he was a Whig and the legislature was Dem- 
ocratic, was chosen as superintendent. Subsequently he was hon- 
ored with other offices, among them that of the U. S. senatorship. 
He was Secretary of the Interior in President lyincoln's cabinet, and 
also judge in the Court of Claims. James Harlan was a cousin of 
Judge Harlan, of the Supreme Court Bench. He was the best de- 
bater, the best logician and the best judge of men I ever knew. He 
never wrote his speeches, but filled himself full of his subject and 
out of that fulness spoke with eloquence and spontaneit}^ 

"And by the way, do you know that Indiana has furnished 
more citizens and more Methodists to Iowa than to any other State 
in the west?. 

"One of the brightest students of old Asbury, and one who, I 
feel sure, would have made his mark had he been spared, bore the 
odd name of Greenberry Short. Short came as a homeless wan- 
derer to the office of Judge Samuel Hough, of Lafayette, and solic- 
ited a job as office boy. Hough employed him, and before long 
noticed that the lad spent all his leisure time dipping into the law 
books. Becoming interested in him he encouraged him to enter 
Asbury, rendering him such assistance as lay in his power. While 
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there he made his way by doing janitor service and such work as 
ofiFered itself. He carried off the honors of his class, and after 
graduation returned to study law in Judge Hough's office. But the 
confinement proved fatal to him. He fell a victim to hasty con- 
sumption and was cut off in the flower of his promise. I remem- 
ber that we celebrated, or attempted to celebrate, Greenberry's 
twenty-first birth-day in a way all our own. His face was pecu- 
liarly soft and smooth, and taking our cue from that, we seized him 
and bore him in triumph to a private room where one of the boys 
was ready with a big basin and soap, a painter's brush and a huge 
pruning knife. His face and head was plentifully lathered prepara- 
tory to his maiden shave, but before the pruning knife could be ap- 
plied the victim made a break for liberty and escaped down street, 
lather and all. 

"Daniel W. Voorhees was in the class just before mine. Voor- 
hees was good in belle lettres, rhetoric and history, but in mathe- 
matics, logic, languages, or in fact anything that took hard work, 
he fell short. He was no such man as Harlan. Voorhees' acquire- 
ments were on the surface, Harlans' in the depths. 

"I may add that in those days there was no football, no baseball 
and no college yells. Boys who were hungry enough for knowl- 
edge to work their way to it by hands as well as by brains had less 
need of those gentle diversions. We did, however, play townball 
and cricket somewhat. We were also sturdy ramblers, and as to 
our gymnasium it was, practically, all of Putnam County." 



"Uncle Joe" Brown Talks 

ONE of the "walking encyclopedias" of information touching 
things historic is "Uncle Joe" Brown, who, although bent with 
the weight of many years and patiently expectant of the Summons, 
still holds his desk in the County Clerk's office, at Indianapolis, 
where he does diligent daih' service in the rounding out of a busy 
life. A well-directed 'question suffices to start Uncle Joe, and he 
will reel you off a medley which turns this way or that as one 
theme suggests another. 



